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TO ALICE MURIEL. 



AKE them, my little Alice, take 
The simple songs I write for you, 
And keep them for her gentle sake, 

— Our other Alice, sweet and true. 


And, as your opening life I see 

Crowned with the stainless flowY she wore, 
My own young days come back to me, 

And ‘little Alice* lives once more. 
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THE LAND OF LITTLE PEOPLE. 


jp\AR away and yet so near us, lies a land where all have been, 

Played beside its sparkling waters, danced along its meadows green, 
Where the busy world we dwell in, and its noises only seem 
Like the echo of a tempest or the shadow of a dream; 

And it grows not old for ever, sweet and young it is to-day, 

— ’Tis the land of Little People, where the happy children play. 


And the things they know and see there, are so wonderful and grand, 
Things that wiser folks and older cannot know or understand, 

In the woods they meet the fairies, find the giants in their caves, 

See the palaces of cloudland, and the mermen in the waves, 

Know what all the birdies sing of, hear the secrets of the flow’rs, 

— For the land of Little People is another world than ours. 

Once ’twas ours; ’tis ours no longer; for, when nursery-time is o’er, 
Thro’ the land of Little People we may wander never more. 

But we hear their merry voices and we see them at their play, 

And our own dark world grows brighter and we seem as young as they, 
Roaming over shore and meadow, talking to the birds and flow’rs, 

For the land of Little People is a fairer world than ours. 
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GIVE THE WIND TIME. 


j^EVER’S the sky so black, my baby, 
Never so wild the foam, 

Let the wind blow, let the ship go, 

Give the wind time, 

’Twill blow the ship home! 

Never’s the rain so long, my baby, 

Never so dark the night, 

Let the rain fall on cottage and hall, 

Give the sun time, 

’Twill make the world bright. 

Never’s the way so rough, my baby, 

Never so far to roam, 

Let it be long, love is so strong, 

Give the heart time, 

’Twill fly to its home. 
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And then away he sailed to sea, 

We saw him standing solemnly, 

As if to say 44 Be true and good! 

I'd wave my hand, dears, if I could. 


And often, when on winter nights 
We watch the twinkling harbour-lights, 
We wonder — as we hear the sea — 
Where our little man can be. 

Then to ourselves we softly say 
u He’ll come again to us some day, 
For he is true, tho’ near or far, 

In Surinam or Malabar.” 


Then swift away from sight he swept, 
And we went home alone and wept, 
For it is such a journey far, 

To Surinam or Malabar. 
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THE OLD WINDOW-SEAT. 


JN the old Nursery window-seat 
They played one happy day, 

They heard the ploughboy in the wheat, 
The sailors in the bay. 

4t And I will be a sailor too, 

And sail the stormy sea,” 
u And what am I at home to do 
When you are gone? ” said she. 

w I’ll give you all my toys,” he said, 

And took her dimpled hand, 

41 And you will play along the bay 
And see the sailors land. 

And once you’ll see a vessel tall, 

The captain I shall be! ” 

44 But w r iil you love me best of all 
As you do now ? ” said she. 

In the old Nursery window-seat 
After long years they stand, 

They see the bay, the ships, the wheat, 

The home of Nursery-land. 


He bends him o’er her golden head, 
She lifts her eyes of blue, 

14 The Nursery-land is best,” he said, 
41 Because it gave me you! ” 
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THOSE LITTLE HANDS. 


^J^HOSE little hands! those little hands 
That beckon to the ships at sea, 
Those little feet that o'er the sands 
Run up and down in endless glee: 
For all their joy and merry play, 

They will be tired one day, 
one day. 









Those little eyes! those little eyes 
That watch across the lines of foam 
The ship that sails, the bird that flies, 

And wonder when they will come home: 
Those little eyes, so bright and gay, 

They will be dim one day, 
one day. 


O little heads, so fair and sweet! 

O little merry dancing eyes! 

O busy hands! O happy feet! 

What matter that your childhood dies? 
What matter that it soon departs, 

If Love is only in your hearts! 
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A LARK’S FLIGHT. 



in the country the bells were ringing, 

Out in the fields was a child at play, 

And up to heaven a lark went singing 
Blithe and free on that morn of May. 

And the child looked up as she heard the singing, 
Watching the lark as it soared away: 

14 O sweet lark, tell me, heav’nward winging, 

Shall I go also to heaven one day?” 




Deep in the shade ot a mighty city, 

Toiled a woman for daily bread, 

Only the lark to see her and pitv, 

Singing all day in a cage o’erhead. 

And there they dwelt in the gloom together, 
Prisoned and pent in the narrow street, 

But the bird still sang of the golden weather, 
And the woman dreamt of her childhood sweet. 




Still in her dreams the bells were ringing, 

Still a child in the fields was she; 

And she opened the cage as the lark was singing, 

Kissed him gently and set him free. 

And up and on as the bird went singing, 

Down came a voice that seemed to say, 

14 E'en as the lark that is heav'nward winging, 

Thou shalt go also to heav’n one day! ” 

From Cassells Magazine by permission. 
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THE KITTEN AND THE COMMUNIST. 


would like it, Kitty, so, 

But you must not have it, —no! 
There are lots of things so pretty 
Not for little girls or Kitty. 


Lots of things that people want, 
Mustn’t have them ’cause they can’t! 
Mustn’t wish for them or plan, 

Mustn’t take — unless they can. 


If the world were ours, my Kitty, 
Don’t you think we’d make it pretty? 
Every one should live on honey, 
Have a farm, three cows, and money, 
And all the people laugh and sing 
And every one have everything! 
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LAME. 


J-^ow did you hurt your little leg? 

Come, Pincher, tell her all the story. 
For Molly wants to see you beg, 

As once you used in all your glory. 

What have you done? what can it be? 

I fancy if you’d tell her truly, 

You’ve been in mischief! so, you see, 

This conies of conduct so unruly. 

Have you been in the poultry house, 

Or after pigs among the stubble, 

Or chasing Fanner Thomson’s cows, 

And got a tossing for your trouble? 

Or put your foot into a trap, 

Or cut it on some broken bottles, 
Because you did not care a rap 
About annoying Neighbour Pottles? 

Or did you try to jump a brook 
Unmindful of the weather foggy, 

And scorn to take one cautious look, 

— You blind imprudent little doggy! 

Ah well, it’s what so many do, 

And if they do, they must not grumble, 
Suppose at last they get like you 

What they deserve — a nasty tumble. 





And so you will not speak for shame: 

However, Pincher, this is certain, 
Excuses oft, like you, are lame. 

So pr'aps we'd better draw the curtain. 
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THE OLD CITY CHURCH. 


^jpHE moon and the stars were shining down 
On the silent streets of the mighty town, 
And I heard the bells from a distant tower 
Stride out the solemn midnight hour. 

And then, as I stood in the shadows dim, 
There came the sound of an old, old hymn, 
And my heart was full of peaceful tears, 

As I heard the hymn of my younger years. 







I know not if I was dreaming there, 

But the great streets melted away in air, 

And there rose the church where I first had prayed, 

I heard the notes of the organ played. 

I saw the sun on the windows shine, 

I felt my mother’s hand in mine, 

And my heart was full, and my eyes were dim, 

As we sang together the old, old hymn. 

The morning broke, the church was gone, 

The tramp of feet once more rang on, 

But I turned again to the press of life, 

With a heart refreshed for the ceaseless strife; 



For I knew that, if only men will pray 
With the simple faith of childhood’s day, 

In crowded city or lonely hill, 

The same dear God will listen still. 

From the Quiver by permission. 
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TWO LITTLE MAIDENS. 



'Sphere are two sweet little maidens, 
You see them oft, maybe, 

But you cannot tell or fancy 

How much they are to me. 

You may hear their happy voices, 

But you can never know 
The meaning of their song to me, 

Its music sweet and low. 



In the dim and early morning 

To my side they softly creep, 
'Tis their eyes that bring the sunshine 
That wakens me from sleep. 

And through the hours of labour 
In the long and weary day, 
Though I cannot see their faces, 

They are never far away. 



They are with me thro' life's changes, % 

When friends grow strange and cold; 
When the world and all its brightness 
Is wearyful and old; 

When our faces greet no longer, 

When our hands are far apart, 

They are with me now and ever, 

For they live within my heart. 
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TIME AND PLACE. 


“<S^HE said she’d meet me on the Flats, 
Just half a mile from town, 

And that is why Bebe and I 
Keep driving up and down. 

She said she would be here at three, 

And I’ve been here since two, 


And now its four, and where is she, 

My little maid untrue? 

‘ ’Tis woman’s way, ’tis nothing new,’ 
Says father in his rhyme — 

4 They’re splendid hands at keeping you, 
But not at keeping time.’ ” 
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u O where, O where can Dicky be? 

He bade me come at five, 

Beside the Bridge he’d stop for me 
And take me for a drive. 

I’ve watched and watched to see him pass, 
For two long hours since three, 

And he has never come — alas, 

O where, O w’here is he? 

O Dicky of my love and trust, 

I’ve made a sad mistake, 

Your promises resemble crust — 

Intended but to break! 


O weeping little maiden sweet, 

O Dicky of my rhyme, 

When next you may intend to meet 
Agree upon the Time. 



Likewise — lest you should have to weep, 
As in this luckless case — 

When an appointment you would keep, 
Agree upon the Place. 
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HITHER away, 
Say, Baby, say? 
Over the meadow 
And far away. 

What shall w r e See 
Out on the lea? 
Birdies and blossoms 
For you and for me. 

But whatever there be, 
Whate’er we see, 
Nought like my Baby 
Can be unto me! 
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A PIECE OF PAPER. 



< 


I came up the sandy shore, 

I met a pretty lady, 

A pencil in her hand she bore, 

A green umbrella shady. 

She took me and she made me stand 
As tho’ I'd been a sinner, 

With these three mackerel in my hand, 
I'd caught for father’s dinner. 

And then there came a man in blue, 

She said he was a poet; 

He looked more like a cockatoo, 

But then he didn’t know it. 




He glared at me with such a look; 

Then, with a pencil taper, 

He wrote and wrote upon a book 
Until he’d filled the paper. 


And all the time these fishes three 
My little thumbs were nibbling, 
While still she went on painting me 
And still he went on scribbling. 
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And when they'd done me blue and brown, 
Without a word of warning, 

They sent me up to London town 
By parcel-post next morning. 

The printers took and covered me 
With ink and colours various; 

My little life, it seemed to be 
Becoming quite precarious. 

And then within a great machine 

They rolled me and they squeezed me, 

No doubt their notion must have been 
That pressing really pleased me. 

And when they laid me on a shelf 
I must have slept or fainted, 

For when I woke I found myself 
A piece of paper! painted! 


And oh if I might only be 

With all you girls and boys, dears, 
I’d fling the mackerel in the sea 
And make a splendid noise, dears. 

Before you took a second look, 

With all my might and main, dears, 
I’d jump from out this horrid book, 
And ne’er get in again, dears. 
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GOSSIP. 


i. 





a 


<s^AID Mistress Ann to Mistress Prue, 
Said Mistress Ann, said she, 

“I’ve heard some news, I’ll tell it you, 
As it was told to me.” 


u As I went out,” said Mistress Ann, 
Said Mistress Ann, said she, 

“I met John Dough, the Baker’s man, 
Said he to me, said he: 


4 If you drop in at Mistress Jane’s, 
Said he to me, said he, 
l I think you'll see as plain as plain’s 
What all the neighbours see.” 


Said Mistress Prue to Mistress Ann, 
u I’ll go myself,” said she. 

“And bring you all the news I can 
As it is told to me!” 


Said Mistress Brown to Mistress Prue, 
44 One moment, ere you go, 

As for the news I’ll tell it you, 
Because I chance to know. 


6 . 
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Sweet Gossips, one last word excuse, 
’Tis kindly meant and said: 


The news is this/’ said Mistress Brown, 
“It came from Mistress Green, — 
That Mistress Jane’s new Sunday gown 
Is made of bombazine!” 


- When next you’re bent on spreading news, 
Sec you’ve some news to spread. 
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PUDDING. 


I. 

£ SET my ship a-sailing 
Across the waters blue, 

She sailed so far beyond the bar, 
With all her merry crew. 


2. 

I sit upon the shore all day 
And wonder where she sails, 
To Dungeness or Stornoway, 
Or past the hills of Wales; 


3 - 

Or has she gone to Labrador, 

Or up the dusky Nile, 

Or met a whale, or iceberg pale, 

Or scaly crocodile; 

•mtm ■ “• ■ 4 * 

Or has her little anchor dropped 
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Or does it ride some still lagoon, 
Where palm-trees bend and smile; 
Or is it wrecked, beneath the moon, 
Upon a coral isle? 


7 - 

But* as you see I cannot say 
When she will put to land, 

I sit upon the shore all day, 
And make a pudding grand. 


8 . 

And when it's done, right in the sun 
An oven then I make, 

And think about my little boat 
And watch my pudding bake. 


I know she'll tack and soon come back 

With all her crew, no doubt; IO « 

And when I see her putting in, And I and all my sailors gay 

I'll take my pudding out. Will eat it in a trice. 

For when you've been at sea all day 
Sand-pudding must be nice! 
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OVER THE SEA 


Nellie. I wish I were over the sea, Jacky, 

In the land where the gum-trees grow, 

* Jacky. I wish I were over the sea, Nellie, 

I’d certainly stop with the ’possum on top, 

In the kingdom of Cariboo, 

When lesson-time came, you know. 

With wool for my hair and nothing to wear, 
And nothing at all to do. 



Both. We’d never be combed any more, hurrah! 
We’d never be brushed, hurroo! 

Have dinner at seven, stay up till eleven, 
And do as all other folks do. 
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Twenty years have passed away, 
Jan is naturally older; 


And one little maid at least can say 
He has grown a great deal bolder. 
u Won’t you marry me, dear? ” he said, 
<c My love, it is no fable; 


Bp#* 


LEETLE JAN. 

of school they raced and ran, 

Ten little maids demurely, 
u Won’t you stay with us, leetie Jan, 

Stay and play with us, surely ? ’* 

Now Jan was only five years old, 

— Not very old, most clearly, — 

And as he was neither big nor bold, 

He looked and he felt very queerly. 

He gave a sigh and he frowned a frown, 

And looked uncomfortably up and down; 

’Tis a way, ’tis a way with boys, you know, 
When they are only five or so. 


I’ll love you for ever — till I’m dead, 

And marry you, — when 1 am able.” 

But she gave a sigh and she turned away 

And she stammered just a little as she answered “Nay; ” 

’Tis a way, ’tis a way with maids, I ween, 

When they are only sweet sixteen! 
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So Jan went away and lived alone, 
Grew old and sour and nettled, 
To see his neighbours, every one, 


Were comfortably settled. 

So he hied him away to his first love true, 

44 ’Tis late ” said he 44 to woo, dear, 

But if you’ll have me, why, I’ll have you, 

Without any more ado, dear.” 

She blushed a little, as one may guess, 

But she looked in his eyes and she answered 44 Yes 
’Tis a way, ’tis a way with maids, you see, 

When they are come to forty-three! 










MOTHER’S CLOCK. 


I. 


^^/HAT do you think of, baby dear, 

Lifting your blue eyes bright and clear, 
As you sit all day and watch the clock 
Solemnly whispering “Tic, tic, toe!” 

2. 

And the clock ticks on the long day thro 1 , 
Mother cares only to look at you, 

Hears not the sound of the tic, tic, toe! 

For little baby is mother’s clock. 


Mother looks in your dancing eyes 
Says to herself “Time flies, time flies!” 
Sees how her baby taller grows, 

And “the years are going,” she knows, she 

knows. 

4 - 

Tic, toe! tic, toe! Time flies away, 
Mother grows older day by day, 

But she listens to hear your warm heart beat. 
Steadily, lovingly, true and sweet. 


And she says to herself, as the swift years flee, 
“Baby’s heart, it is true to me, 

And the sun may shine or the shadows fall. 
Baby and Mother are all in ail.” 
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I. 


JF Hendrik Hedder’s apple-tree 
Had never planted been, 

You would have looked in vain to see 
The apples red or green. 

3 j- _v ' 

And if they had not been set out 
Upon old Marta’s stall, 

Katrina ne’er (1 make no doubt) 

Had wanted them at all. 

4 -. 

And if she’d not been very good, 

Ere very long, I fear, 

She would have taken all she could 
When nobody was near. 

5 . 

And if she’d taken them, you see, 

I think I well may claim, 

My story could not possibly 
Have ended quite the same! 


IF. 
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And if no apples had been there 
They could not have been sent 
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^J^HEY cackle, cackle, little one, 
The, scream at you and hiss 
You little thought of anything 
So terrible as this. 

But wipe your eye and do not cry, 

You need not be afraid, 

There's such a simple remedy, 

My timid little maid. 

Just clap your tiny hands at them, 

And if they do not cease, 

Say “Bo!” to them, say “Bo!” to them, 

For they are only geese! 

And when you are grown up, I fear 
You very soon will know, 

The world is full of folks, my dear. 

Who cackle even so. 

And if you will not cackle too 
As sillily as they, 



GEESE 



They’ll hiss at you and scream at you 
To frighten you away. 

But let them cackle, little maid, 

You soon can make them cease; 

Say “No!” to them, say “Bo!” to them, 
For all of them are geese. 


^tO 
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ENGLISH 


JI^AR away upon a quay 

By the stormy Zuyder Zee, 
Lonely English Tommy sat, 

With a feather in his hat. 

Up the quay, a maiden came, 
Nicolina was her name. 

“How de do?” Sir Tommy said, 
Nicolina shook her head; 

For Nicolina, being Dutch, 

Did not understand him — much! 
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DUTCH. 

With a little tearful sound, 

She took her dolly from the ground: 
Showed him, where it once was gay, 
All the paint was washed away. 

Then, as she began to cry, 

Tommy whispered, “Wipe your eye,” 
Took her hand and whispered low, 

“I can make it right, you know.” 

And tho' her little heart was sore 
She understood him — rather more! 





'Tis not needful here to trace 
All he did to dolly's face: 

This however may suffice, 

He kissed it once, he kissed it twice. 

And, as her eyes with tears grew dim, 
Nicolina looked at him, 

And then a little nearer drew. 

And, somehow. Tommy kissed her too. 
And so once more her heart was bright, 
Because she understood him — quite! 


Fifteen years have fled since then, 

Tom "s the happiest of men, 

For she's his “darling little vrow,*' 

And she can “spik ze Englis" now. 

And from their home upon the quay 
They watch the stormy Zuyder Zee; 

But what they think and what they say. 
There’s no need to tell to-day. 

For be one English, be one Dutch, 
Love's language does not matter much. 




CHURCH OR SKITTLES. 


sons of Mynheer Van der Pomp 
Are rather partial to a romp, 


But here they’re going to church, you see, 
Behind their little sisters three. 









2 . 

Now when they came to the church’s door, 
The rain it did no longer pour, 

And there they saw the Yunkers Brittels 
Who said “let’s go and play at skittles." 

3- 

And so — alas that such should be — 
They left their little sisters three, 

And off they went with Yunkers Brittels 
Arm in arm to play at skittles. 


fi 4* 

The night was late; the rain fell fast, 
And they were trudging home at last, 
No longer gay or keen for romps, 

But sad dejected Van der Pomps. 


5- 


Their clothes were spoilt, but what much worse is, 

They’d not a stiver in their purses; 6. 

And on the whole they caught it rather The moral of this simple ditty 

From their irate respected father. Is “Playing skittles is a pity;" 

For tears may terminate your romps, 
As happened with the Van der Pomps. 
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COME WITH US. 

I 

^^OME with us, the children say, ^ 

Come with us and sing and play! 

Where the birdies all the hours 
Sing their stories to the flow'rs, 

And the flow’rs their secrets tell 
Unto to all who love them well. 

Leave your work and leave your books, 

Leave your troubled weary looks, 

Leave the noises of the town, 

People rushing up and down, 

And come with us to fields afar 
Where the waving poppies are. 

Come with us, the children say, 

Come and sing and dance and play! 

And when we are tired of it, 

In the twilight we will sit, 

Telling stories, till we feel 
Nearer still the Dustman steal, 

And he takes us by the hand 
Far away to Sleepy Land. 

Come with us, the children say, 

Come with us, away! away! 
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you take me, children, say, 

To my childhood far away, 

To the old house in the west 
Where the Severn-waters rest; 

Where in summer by the sea 
Little Alice played with me; 

Where in winter days we sat 
Listening to the old man's chat, 

Telling stories, making rhymes, 

All about the brave old times. 

Nay, my little children, nay, 
Childhood is too far away, 

When the gates are past, ’tis vain 
To hope to enter there again. 

But 1 listen, for you bring 
Happy memories as you sing, 
Blessing me and blessing all, 

Where your little voices fall, 

Echoes that will never die 

E'en when we have said Good bye 


GOOD BYE 
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